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BOOK REVIEWS 

people commit crimes that roar loud and thunder in the index, whose 
fault is it, and how, in the light of this work, should penologists treat 
them? 

New York City. Eobeet Febbabi. 

"Mabx's 'Economic Detebminism' is the Light of Modebn Psy- 
chology. By Charles A. Ellwood. The American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. XVII, No. 1, pp. 35-46. 

The claim has been made that Marx, with his "materialistic con- 
ception of history," did for social evolution what Darwin did for organic 
evolution with his theory of natural selection; that is, he revealed the 
essential method of the mechanism of the evolutionary process in human 
society. His whole social philosophy presupposes that the economic 
factor is determinative of all other social phenomena. A revolution 
in economic life would therefore mean an equal revolution in all other 
phases of social life. All other forces must be considered as epi- 
phenomena of the economic process. The author goes on to examine 
this theory in the light of modern psychology. Psychology considers 
the organism as responding in this and that way to various stimuli in 
the environment. The economic factor is only one among other stimuli 
which may or may not occasion response, or rather, we should say, may 
or may not occasion a particular kind of response. What response shall 
be made depends upon a variety of circumstances; for instance, upon 
the hereditary equipment and upon the acquired habits of the individual. 
The condition of the organism further, whether healthy or unhealthy, 
may go a long way toward determining the particular kind of response. 
If the type of response to one set of stimuli changes for any reason 
whatever, then the habits of response to other stimuli must change with 
it, for the mind is not a group of independently operating factors, but 
it is to be considered as an organism, the parts of which react upon 
each other. Modern psychology, therefore, leaves Marx's theory of 
economic determinism without scientific foundation. 

The economic situation presents only the first step toward a response. 
Interposed between the first step and its response, the consequent be- 
havior, is a more or less complex set of psychological processes. "The 
social life cannot be interpreted in terms of any one of its phases, or 
in terms of a single set of causes, but can be properly interpreted only 
by a synthetic view, which shall take into account all the different factors 
actually found in the social life process." The soundness of this point 
is emphasized in the author's citation of the fact pointed out by Tarde, 
that oftentimes social activity and institutions tend to be copied almost 
regardless of economic conditions in society. 

In its somewhat revised form the doctrine of economic determinism 
affirms that occupation, or one's method of obtaining a livelihood, de- 
termines one's habits of thinking and acting, and therefore determines 
the activities of the mass of individuals composing a social group. On 
the other hand, it is notoriously true that one's method of passing one's 
leisure does more to determine character without regard to the class of 
society to which the individual belongs. This, by the way, supports 
the playground movement of our own day. 
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The problem of crime goes no further toward supporting the theory 
of economic determinism than do the facts of history and ethnography. 
Studies in this field have shown that crime in society has three distinct 
roots : 

(1) Biological. The causes of it are more or less independent of 
economic conditions. 

(2) In the early acquired habits of the individual, these, too, are 
largely independent of the economic organization of society. 

(3) In faulty social conditions which may be chiefly economic. 
These conditions depress the normal individual into the abnormal 
classes. Crime can be got rid of only by controlling physical heredity 
and moral training, as well as social organization. The large biological 
and psychological elements in such a social phenomenon as crime show 
very plainly that the purely economic element plays a much less im- 
portant part in determining the social life than Marx supposed. 

This paper by Professor Ellwood presents a thoroughly good 
psychological analysis of Marx's theory and its shortcomings. 

Northwestern University. Eobeet H. Gatjlt. 

Der Vergeltungsgedanke tjnd Seine Praktisohe Bedeutung von 
Dr. August Koehler, A. 0. Professor in Munohen. Leipzig: 
Verlag von Wilhelm Engelmann, 1909. Pp. 288. 
In this forcibly written and most readable volume Koehler does 
valiant battle for the retribution theory as the best possible basis upon 
which criminal justice may be administered. He begins by a discerning 
exposition of the theories actually underlying or suggested for reform of 
criminal law. The clearest expression of the differences can be obtained 
by putting the matter in this wise: Which shall determine the kind 
and extent of punitive measures, the gravity of the offense estimated by 
the value of the property involved and the extent of the damage done in 
the assault or, leaving aside consideration of the gravity of the offense, 
the measure of the possible danger of a repetition of the crime ? In the 
latter alternative of course the measuring staff is applied to the criminal 
rather than to the crime. The author goes on in his first section from 
the above to the discussion of the intimate meaning of terms, such as 
"Gesinnungsstrafe" and "Vergeltungsstrafe," and throws into antitheti- 
cal relationships the various theoretical propositions — a logical procedure 
which might well have been followed by some other German writers 
on criminal law reform had they desired to carefully enlighten readers 
as to their own meanings. 

The writer urges that all good things may be achieved under the 
auspices of this idea of retribution, which is, after all, the only safe- 
guard. To be sure, any mathematically exact compensation for the 
offense is, of course, impossible, but the idea in general of retribution 
administered by society contains the conception, and as much as possi- 
ble, of a practical measure of settlement for the crime. 

The antithesis of the retribution theory is set forth as the idea of 
administration of the law solely for the protection of society. Over and 
beyond this the question of retribution and its opposite involves also the 
problem of determinism — the extent to which free will is involved in 
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